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PREFACE 


For as long as | can remember, my father was a captivating storyteller. During 
hurricane season when rain lashed the windows and wind rattled the shades to reveal 
lightning, he would gather us under his protective voice with these enticing words: 
“Come over here and sit by me, | feel a story coming on.” 

He’d make himself comfortable in his easy chair in the warm kitchen while we 
scrambled to gather at his feet on the bare linoleum floor. The youngest child might try 
to squeeze into my father’s chair but eventually ended up on the floor with the rest of us. 
Papa needed space for his arm movements to enhance the story. No lap holding for 
him. No favorites. 

If the lights flickered and then went out, so much the better. It only added to the 
excitement of the story as we huddled closer in the dark safety of Papa’s voice. His 
stories usually began...”Once upon a time” ...and from there neither he nor we knew 
where the story would take us. Sometimes the stories involved a young person, lost and 
scared, facing adversity but triumphant in the end. At other times he’d tell us of his life 
as a young boy in the Azores, tending his goats on the hillside as he watched the 


fishermen below. 


The stories continued till the lights once again came on, and then no matter 
where he was in the story, he was finished. We’d protest and beg for more, but he’d say 
with a twinkle in his bright hazel eyes, “ To be continued tomorrow.” 

But when tomorrow came, he might not continue with the story, depending on 
how busy he was. When finally coerced, he would say while scratching his forehead, 
“Now just where was |?” We thought he was joking but learned later that he never knew 
what story he was telling because some were made up as he went along. We, on the 
other hand, knew exactly what had been said and after giving him a brief synopsis, 
clamored for the rest of the story. And so he continued with embellishments, truths and 
half truths all thrown into the drama and in this way, we learned bits and pieces of his 
coming to America. 

We never got the full story till Papa was in his eighties and suffered a second 
stroke. My sister Teresa spent quite a bit of time tending to my father’s physical needs 
as his body slowly declined. When he could no longer take walks but was relegated to 
sitting in his chair on the porch, Teresa had the wonderful idea of taping Papa’s story of 
coming to America. What follows are his recollections in his own words, distilled with the 
passage of time but still full of the feeling and excitement of the adventure of his life. 

Teresa mailed the tapes to me after Papa died in 1993, and | put them away ina 
drawer till the time came when | felt | could hear his voice again without breaking down. 

| decided to listen to the first tape as | drove to work in the quiet hours one morning. 
Much to my surprise, | found myself laughing out loud as | listened to the scratchy, 


raspy voice of my father singing some of the witty songs he sang to us as children. 


They were like Gilbert and Sullivan songs, filled with humorous, quick-paced 
lyrics, some in Portuguese that we could never quite catch. And now | had them on tape 
along with his story. 

| listened and smiled and laughed and remembered all over again the uncanny 
ability Papa had of finding the humor in life’s daily trials and troubling situations. He 
drew you towards him with his laughter and lightheartedness, and made you forget your 
disappointments for the moment. He was a born story-teller. And now | will pass his 


story on to you in his own words. 


Dolly Bentson 


2017 


Papa’s Story 


| am Joseph da Silva 

a good Portuguese son. 
It’s a pity that | passed 
this way only once. 


| enjoyed myself a little 
in this unknown world. 
Thank God it happened 
before | died. 


| came to know great friends, 
men filled with compassion 
from the land of my birth, 

our beloved country. 


Only God by his grace 

and with great love, 

can show them the gratitude 
| feel in my heart. 


Joseph Silva 


My name is Joseph Silva and | left the Azores to come to America when | was a 
young boy of ten. My older sister Mary Angel arrived earlier with an uncle to settle in 
Connecticut with our cousins. She was only fourteen years old and already worked in a 
sweatshop in Danbury, saving every penny so that my father could come two years 
later. My father arrived in Connecticut with three of my sisters, but jobs for men were 
hard to come by. So, he went to Fall River, Massachusetts where there were factory 
jobs. When he saved enough money, he sent for my mother and the rest of the family. 

There were nine children in my family but my older brother Tony and a married 
sister Maria Carme, stayed behind to farm in the Azores. It was June 1920 when | 
started this great adventure. 

Everyone got on a big boat: my two younger brothers Manny and Larry, my 
mother and me. We didn’t know where we were going. Of course, my mother knew, but 
we didn’t know. Anyway, we all got on this boat and traveled on the ocean for one week. 
| remember running around the deck with my brothers and the brother of Mrs.Ferraz. 
We had lots of cooped up energy and whenever we could get away with it, we played 
daring games, pretending we were going to push each other over the side of the boat. 


My mother yelled for us to stop and I’m sure we made her nervous. They already had 


one person die,but that wasn’t because he fell. He died of the influenza and his body 
was dropped over the side of the boat. 

Finally the boat arrived in Boston Harbor. My father was waiting for us by a large 
gate with a big bag in his hand. He was trying to bring the bag to us but they wouldn’t 
allow him to come aboard. Finally, we saw this person take the bag from my father and 
bring it to the boat. When we got the bag it was filled with shoes. My father wanted us to 
arrive on American soil with shoes on our feet. It didn’t matter that the shoes were much 
too large for us, because we would eventually grow into them. 

The boat officials kept us separated and didn’t let us mix with the other people 
because of that person who had died aboard the ship. Our boat, the S.S. Canopic had 
a yellow flag flying signifying someone had died while we were at sea. So, we had to 
first be fumigated. 

They brought us into this big house. Oh what an enormous house, about as big 
as a baseball field. We were pushed into these rooms like the poor Jewish people in 
Germany. Of course | didn’t think of that then, but | think of it now, because we had jets 
of water coming down on us. But those poor people had jets of gas coming down on 
them. 

And the water coming down was like a big rain storm. Some nurses walked 
among us with shampoo-like ointment that was put on our arms and bodies and then 
rinsed off. We were then moved along to a room with lots of fans which dried us off. 
Then we were taken to another room where our clothes had been fumigated and were 


now coming out on a conveyor. 


So, we sat down and started putting our clothes back on. The funniest part of it 
was the women and children ten years of age and younger were put together. So, | was 
with all these naked women and | said, “ My God.” | didn’t know where | was. My mother 
found me and took me by the hand to lead me out once we were dressed. 

| could see my father on the other side of the fence, waiting patiently to take us to 
Fall River. He was tall, blond and blue-eyed, which is unusual for a Portuguese. So he 
really stood out in the crowd. 

But before we could meet my father, we had to be tested to see how intelligent 
we were. When you came to America from the Old Country, you either had to know how 
to read and write or you had to have a sponsor, someone to take you when you arrived, 
to be responsible for you. So they asked my mother if she could read. They gave her a 
little printed card and she read it. Then it came my turn and they asked her if | could 
read. My mother said, “Oh yes, he can read too, everybody can read.” And so they let 
US go. 

We were led through the gate and met up with my father. There was so much 
noise and excitement. | was so happy to see my father, but he looked as confused as 
we felt. We had to take a train to Fall River where we had some relatives, but we 
weren't too sure how to get to the train. 

There was this man nearby who spoke Portuguese and he came up to us and 
asked, “Where do you want to go?” 

“Fall River,” answered my mother. 

“Follow me,” he said, and my mother and father followed him with my brothers 


and me walking behind. 


My mother said, “Thank God an angel finally appears.” 

And he took us to the train and found us seats. After we were all situated with our 
baggage, we began looking all around us at the strange people in this new land. 

In the seats next to us there were four sailors sitting and laughing. One of the 
sailors looked at me and started to talk. When | didn’t answer him he said, “What's the 
matter, can’t you talk?” 

But | didn’t understand what he was saying. | started imitating his words saying, 
“talk,talk,talk yah,talk,talk.” So he gave me two pennies and he kept talking to me but | 
couldn't answer him. Then one of the other sailors gave me a few pennies and by the 
time they got through trying to get me to talk, | had seventeen cents. 

They were all trying to get me to speak in English and for every word | would 
parrot back, they gave me a penny. But of course, | didn’t know what they were talking 
about so | couldn’t answer them. Once in a while I’d answer in Portuguese, “Tu nao 
andas direito.” But they didn’t know | was telling them they were not right in the head. 
So it didn’t register either way, you know? 

And then we started watching the scenery going by and after a while the train 
came to a stop. Aman came up to my mother and said this was Fall River and asked 
her if she Knew where she wanted to go. She said, “Broadway.” 

“You get off here. This is it, all the way up,” he said, pointing the wide street out 
to her. My uncle lived two blocks from the train, so we all started walking up the hill. 

In those days the sidewalks were made out of dirt, ashes and coke from the 
burned coal. The factories burned the coal and the coke that was left they used to throw 


onto the sidewalks. Later on, they probably covered them with cement, but during my 
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time, the streets were dirt mixed with coke and ashes. So the first thing | did was look 
around for a stick. 

| started digging in the ashes and coke and pretty soon | had a hole. My mother 
noticed what | was doing and said, “Eh, rapaz, what are you doing” 
| said | was digging for spoons and forks and knives because the men in Portugal had 
told us the streets in America were paved with silver and gold. My mother shook her 
head and said, “Tu nao andas direito.” You won't find that here. 

So we continued walking to my uncle’s house which was on the corner of William 
Street and Broadway. We lived in that neighborhood for a long time. As soon as we 
reached their home, my cousins ran to welcome us while my mother and father 
embraced their family and sat down in the kitchen for rest and some food. 

We had lots of cousins but the oldest one saw me clutching my hand and asked, 
“What's in your hand?” | told him about the sailors on the train teaching me English 
words and giving me pennies for all the English words | could repeat. When he saw my 
fist filled with pennies he said with a gleam in his eyes, “Give them to me.” 

He took the seventeen cents and ran up the hill with all of us following closely 
behind. He ran right to a candy store and bought oh such beautiful red lollipops. He 
gave me one and took one for himself and there were lollipops for all of us. We had a 
wonderful time. Then we went back to my auntie’s house and she gave us some milk 
and crackers. 

After our visit, we left my cousins’ house to find our tenement house which was 


very close by. We soon found the house that my mother and father were going to live in 


with all of us. My mother gathered us around her and said we needed to settle down 
because tomorrow we would get registered for school, which would be starting in two 
months. 

Summer flew by and soon it was the first day of school. We all walked to school 
together and it seemed very big to me. When the teacher asked me what grade | was 
in, | didn’t know how to answer her. She could see that | knew no English, so | was put 
in a special room with Miss Sterling and about twenty-four other children. 

Miss Sterling took me by the hand and pointed to my forehead as | faced the 
whole class and said, “forehead.” Then she pointed to my cheeks and said “cheeks”. 
She pointed to my mouth, nose, eyes, the window, doors, doorknob and all these words 
she said in English, teaching me. In my class were children from Poland, Portugal, 
Lebanon and several other countries, all of us learning English. Now they teach you 
Portuguese and French in school and any other language you want to know. But at that 
time, we were all immigrants learning English. 

They evaluated me and placed me in the 3 grade. Mrs.Ferraz was in my room 
and also her brother. We had all come over on the same boat. It was also at this school 
where | met your aunt Irene, who was dark and lively and talked a lot. And later | met 
her quiet sister Agnes, who became my wife and your mother. But that’s another story 
and I’m getting ahead of myself. 

The next class they evaluated me for was arithmetic and | did well in that. | got 
hundreds in most of my papers and found it very easy. After math | was tested in 


spelling and oh, that was a different story. | wasn’t very good in that at all. But, we were 
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kids in the same boat, so to speak, working and playing and getting to know one 
another. 

Finally came the end of the school year and summer vacation. All the boys used 
to go down to the railroad tracks to get coal. The trains came in loaded with coal and 
when they bumped one another, some of the coal would spill over the sides. We would 
collect it and bring it home in a wagon. That’s what we burned all winter long. 

Another thing we did in summer was swim. | used to love to swim. One of the 
games we played was called follow the leader. We'd climb up to the top of the wall and 
jump into the water, one after the other. 

It happened that one time as | was coming up to the surface, the next kid in line 
didn’t check to see if | had cleared, and he jumped right on top of me. He accidently hit 
me with his feet and | swallowed some of the water. This water was contaminated and it 
didn’t take long before | began to feel very bad. 

| went home and my mother put me to bed. In a little while | started to shiver with 
a fever, so my mother called the doctor and he came right out to the house. He was a 
young French doctor who lived not very far away. After he checked me he told my 
mother that she would have to take me to the hospital right away. 

We went to the General Hospital which was up on Robeson Street. | must have 
passed out because | don’t remember a lot of what happened. But one thing | do 
remember is seeing my father standing at the foot of my bed and | could see tears filling 
his eyes and spilling down over his cheeks. Years later, | remembered that time and 
thought my father must have been thinking how he brought me all the way to America 


only to lose me to a fever. 
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The nurses were very good to me. They kept changing the ice packs on my 
forehead, which seemed to melt as fast as they put them on. But the ice kept me from 
having fits. Mama’s sister Gloria had the same fever from contaminated water years 
before, only she didn’t get treated soon enough. As a result, she used to take fits and 
bite herself. That happened to a lot of people at that time who continued to have 
problems all their lives. But | was very lucky and came out fine. 

Many days passed in the hospital and | was starting to feel better and wanted to 
go home. The nurses said they would tell my mother to bring clothes the next day and | 
would get a ride in the wheelchair. 

| was up very early the next morning and it seemed the nurses were taking a long 
time. So | thought I'd get out of bed to wash myself and get ready for my mother. As | 
started to slide out of bed, | fell right down on my wobbly legs and couldn’t get back up. 

| was too weak and didn’t realize how weak | was. Some of the older patients saw what 
happened and called the nurse. She came running over and said, 

“Joe, what are you doing? Why didn’t you wait for us to help you?” 

“You promised a wheelchair ride and you were taking too long. So | decided to 
dress myself and go.” 

“Well, you’re not going anywhere except back into that bed.” 

They put me back in bed and told me that | wouldn't be going home that day. 

| was really disappointed. Later that morning, when they brought the food trays, it 
smelled so good and | said to the girl, “Right here please, bring that food right here.” 
And she did. But the other patients, seeing this, called the nurse and told her | wasn't 


supposed to have food yet. They told her about my fever and how sick | still was. So 
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she quickly took the food away. | was so mad | yelled, “When | get out of here, I'll fix 
you.” 

To keep me happy, the nurses got me a wheelchair and that kept me traveling around 
and occupied. But they told me | was too weak to go home yet. 

The day finally came when | was well enough to go home. | had lost a lot of 
weight and tired very easily. But after a week at home of resting and getting stronger, | 
was told to get my papers ready to begin classes at McDonough School. 

Meanwhile, the other kids had been in school a few weeks, walking along the 
streets together and making friends. That first morning back | walked to school alone. 
| was told my teacher was Miss Fitzler and was taken to her room. She found a chair for 
me and told me to sit. She was a very dedicated teacher but very strict. 

One day in music class, she had us singing a song and | started singing the 
harmony. But that wasn’t what | was supposed to be singing. Miss Fitzler asked, “Who’s 
singing the tenor voice?” | didn’t say a word. | was afraid of her. She had us repeat the 
song as she walked up and down the aisles holding a ruler in her hand and listening. 
When she passed by me | moved my lips but didn’t sing a note. 

She went back to the front of the room, looked at us with tight lips and said, 
“Everyone is going to get a whack if the person singing out of turn doesn’t admit who he 
is.” She wasn't going to find out from me. | felt sorry afterwards because some of the 
girls got a whack too and it wasn’t fair. It wasn’t their fault, it was my fault, but | was too 
young and scared. By the time she got to me the ruler broke and | was crying and 


everyone was crying in that room. There was no more harmony after that. 


The next few years passed and then | was fourteen and in Miss Morris’s 6" 
grade room. When you reached fourteen, you could go to vocational school one 
day/week. There were cotton mills around and | decided | was going to learn drafting at 
the mill. | was very good at it. If | had continued school | would have probably become a 
draftsman. But | was at the cotton mill one day a week and soon decided to leave 
school altogether and get a real job. You could do that at fourteen. 

| had already worked one summer as a sweeper at the cotton mills and knew all 
about it. There were a lot of boys that wanted the job of sweeper because that’s where 
you start. But | know you have to push yourself if you want to get ahead. So | told them | 
was willing to learn other jobs and got the job as sweeper. 

It was at the cotton mill where | met Agnes, your Mama. She worked as a 
spinner. She was very thin and had nice ways. | really liked her ways. I’d talk to her and 
she’d walk away from me. When she saw a young man, she’d faze out. She wasn’t 
interested. 

So | made a date with her sister Georgina, your tia Georgina. | also liked your tia 
Irene, but she was a blabber mouth. | told Georgina | liked her sister Agnes. 

“Do you want me to tell her?” 

“Yeah, | said, you can tell her.” But it didn’t amount to anything because your 
Mama wasn't interested in men. She watched the married foremen try to make it with 
the young women and she would have nothing to do with them. She was very strict and 
that made me like her even more, because she was so honest. 

And that’s what really surprised me years later, when your mother finally did 


become interested in me and | would ask her to tell her mother. But she wouldn't. 
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| couldn’t understand why she would keep it from her mother that we liked one another. 
And that’s how it came to be that a white lie from your mother led us to getting married 
in Connecticut without her parents being there. It happened like this. 

| was living in Wallingford, Connecticut with my brother Manny and on weekends 
we'd drive to Fall River for a good time. My brother Manny wasn't interested in any 
special girl but | liked Agnes and would see her when we came down for the weekends. 
| wanted her to tell her mother about us, but she said when the time was right. But the 
time was never right. | asked her to go the picture show with me but she said she didn’t 
want to have to ask her mother. So | figured, “Well, that’ the end of that.” 

Then one weekend Manny and | drove to Fall River and planned to leave on 
Sunday as usual. But Agnes said to her sister Georgina, 

“Tell Joe to stay over till tomorrow, which is Monday, and I'll tell them at work 
that I’m not feeling well and I'll leave early. Then | can meet Joe and we can go to the 
movies.” 

When Georgina told me, | was very surprised to hear that Agnes had come up 
with such a plan, but | liked her and decided to go along with her idea. So my brother 
Manny drove back to Wallingford on Sunday and | stayed on. 

The next day about noontime, Agnes told the floorlady that she wasn’t feeling 
very well and that she was going to go home. She left the mill and met me as planned. 
We walked together to the movie but | could see that she was very nervous. She walked 
very fast and kept looking behind us. 

In the movie theater she said that she heard whispering voices toward the back. 


Then the usher came down the aisle, flashed his light on her and asked if her name was 
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Agnes. And | told her to tell him no. So the usher continued going down a few more 
rows trying to find Agnes. | told her not to worry but she became even more agitated. 

She jumped up from her seat, looked around then sat down again. | told her 
again not to worry, we’d go out the Exit Door. But just like a woman, she looked back 
one more time and this time she saw her sister Georgina. She got out of her seat and 
ran down the aisle towards her. 

“What are you doing here? What’s the matter?” asked Agnes who was holding 

onto Georgina’s arm and looking at her wildly. 

“Oh, Agnes. Someone from work told Mama that you were sick and she’s been 

looking all over for you. Now Mama is on her way to Connecticut to find you.” 

“Oh my God, Joe. We've got to leave right away.” 

So then Agnes and her sister Georgina and | left the show and tried to decide what we 
should do. 

Georgina thought we should go to my brother John’s house. He was married to 
Agnes’s sister Grace and she thought they might have some ideas. So Georgina went 
back home and Agnes and | started the long walk to the house of her sister Grace and 
my brother John. 

We walked down as far as Plymouth Avenue where there have a statue of a 
soldier today. Agnes was tired, nervous and sick so we stopped at a nearby house and | 
asked the lady there, “Would you please give me a glass of water for my girl here? She 


isn’t feeling so good.” 
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She brought me the glass of water and | gave it to Agnes and she drank it. After she 
was feeling a little better, we continued walking to her sister Grace’s house to figure out 
what we were going to do. 

It was a long walk from Plymouth Avenue to Fountain and Hope Street. And all 
the way, Agnes didn’t say one word. When we arrived and told Grace the story of what 
had happened, she listened carefully and then said, “Why don’t you go to Connecticut 
with Joe?” 

So, | don’t really Know but | think Agnes really wanted to go to Connecticut with 
me. She just didn’t want it to look like she was too willing to come, you know? And of 
course | wanted her to come to Connecticut too, but | didn’t want to force her and have 
her say that | made her come to Connecticut. But somehow, Grace fixed that all up 
pretty quick. 

She said, “Agnes, go to Connecticut with Joe.” 

| told her, “You know Grace, | don’t have enough money. | only have five dollars 

for myself. | didn’t know | would be taking the train with someone else.” 

So my sister-in-law told me to ask my brother John for the $5 and | would repay it later 
on. | got the money from my brother, Agnes said good-bye to her sister and we started 
walking towards Main Street. 

In those days, there was an electric train that you could catch on Main Street that 
went from Fall River to Wallingford, where | was living. We boarded the train and | 
remember that Agnes wasn't very happy about getting on a train with me. She was 


concerned that we would be in a room all by ourselves. But | reassured her. 
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“Don't worry. A lot of people get on this train. There will be plenty of people with 

us.” 

And this train ride to Connecticut was the beginning of our life together. 

When we got to Wallingford, we walked the back roads to my sister Mary Angel’s 
house. As we got close, we could see all the lights on in the house. Even the lights out 
back where we harvested the grapes for making wine, were lit up and | wondered what 
was going on. | said to Agnes, “You stay back here while | go up to the house and 
check on things.” 

As | neared the house, my sisters saw me and they all came out running and 
shouting. 

“Joe, Joe, Joe, where’s Agnes?” 

“What Agnes, what do you mean?” 

“You know. Her mother was just here and left fifteen minutes ago. She looked in 
all the rooms saying she was looking for her daughter. She was crying and hollering , 

“PIL kill him, that crook. He robbed my daughter.’ “ 

So then | knew | had to tell my sisters what we had done. | went back for Agnes 
and brought her in to meet them. 

| told them the story of how | had been wanting to make a date with Agnes for a 
long time, but she told me her mother wouldn't let her. And how | said | was going to go 
back to Connecticut and Agnes told me no, | should stay over one more day and she 


would go to the picture show with me. So | stayed over one more day and boy oh boy, 


everything went crazy. 
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One minute I’m happy in the picture show with my girl, not thinking about 
anything else, and the next minute we’re running back here to Connecticut. What a 
mess. My sisters looked at me with wide-open eyes and listened to our story. They 
decided that Agnes would have to stay. | asked my sister Mary Angel if she would put 
Agnes up for the night, while | went to stay with another married sister. 
The next morning | went to work. It was my routine to come home for lunch, but 
as | was getting ready to walk home, | saw Agnes and she was carrying my lunch pail to 
me. So, | had my lunch and we talked about what we were going to do next. Each day 
we'd meet for lunch and make plans. 
But my sisters stepped in and said, “Joe, you and Agnes can’t be meeting for 
lunch every day and going out together in the evenings. You're going to have to marry 
her.” 
“Well, | wasn’t thinking of getting married right away. But | like her, | like her very 
much. If you pay for the wedding, then | can get married, because | don’t have 
any money.” 
“Oh, that’s not a problem.” 

Next thing | knew we were planning a wedding. 

| wasn’t planning on getting married right then, | was only twenty-one years old 
and didn’t have any money saved. All | owned was the car my brother Manny and | rode 
around in, and we owned it together. But Agnes talked it over with my sisters and they 
decided that it was the right thing to do. They said there were jobs for women in the 


sewing shops and they were sure Agnes could find work there. 
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A next-door neighbor had recently married and she agreed to loan her wedding 
dress to Agnes. In the wedding party was my married brother John and his wife Grace, 
who was the only family member your mother had at her wedding. The rest of the 
wedding party was my family and the next-door neighbor. This all happened in two 


weeks time. 
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Standing: Left- Agnes’ sister Grace next to Joe’s brother Manny. Right end- Joe’s brother John. 
Seated: bride Agnes and groom Joseph. 
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When Agnes’ parents found out what happened, they were very upset. But there 
was nothing to be done. What | didn’t know then was that Agnes’ mother never liked my 
brother John, and when she heard that a brother of John was marrying another one of 
her daughters, she took to her bed. 

That would explain why Agnes would never tell her mother that we liked one 
another. Even though it wasn’t right, that was the way Agnes wanted it. And you don’t 
argue with my wife. When she says something, you either go or you stay behind and | 
didn’t want to stay behind. So, we began married life in Connecticut. 

My mother-in-law was a good person. She wasn't very bright and didn’t have a 
lot of knowledge. When you don’t have much knowledge of anything, you speak of what 
you know which is nothing. She had a lot of children, seven or eight daughters and one 
son. 

My father-in-law was a saint. | compare my sister-in-law Grace with my father-in- 
law, both of them saints. If there are saints in this world, she was one of them. And | 
think your mother’s sister tia Maria was a very good person. She never had boyfriends 
or anything but that wasn’t why she was a good person. She was a good person in 
herself. 

Anyway, one day a letter came from my mother-in-law and it had twenty dollars 
in it. | told Agnes to send it back but she said no, that it was her wedding gift from her 
mother. And we needed it to pay the rent on our apartment. By this time Agnes was 
working in the shops but making very little money. 

One day Agnes said that she’d like to take a drive to Fall River to visit her 


mother. She was missing her sisters and family and | know she wanted to make things 
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right with her parents. | had bought the car from my brother Manny but it needed a part 
before we could drive it that distance. So, | put the part that needed fixing on my back 
and walked all the way from Wallingford to Meriden, Connecticut where they had the 
part | needed. 

| walked the seven miles back, fixed the car, got the car in tip top shape and by 
nine in the evening | was all done. | washed up while Agnes prepared me something to 
eat. | said, “Agnes, Fall River, here we come.” And we took off for Fall River even 
though | had never driven there by myself before. | had always driven with my brother 
Manny. 

Two and a half hours later we arrived. | went right to my brother John’s house. 
John wanted to know what we were doing in town, and | said that Agnes wanted to visit 
her mother. “Her mother is crazy,” he said. “Why do you want to see her mother?” 
| said that | didn’t know if her mother was crazy or not but | wasn’t going to keep a 
daughter from seeing her mother. “Just because | married her doesn’t give me the right 
to tell her what to do.” My brother John didn’t like that answer. He said, “You want to 
see her mother, you go right now. You’re not sleeping here tonight.” And he sent us on 
our way, even though it was very late at night. 

So we drove to the home of my wife’s parents. When they opened the door, they 
were so surprised and happy to see their daughter. Agnes was crying, her mother was 
crying and | was standing back by the door not knowing if | was going to be kicked out 
or kicked in. 

After they finished talking, my mother-in-law invited me to come in. So | was 


accepted right there and then, although | know my mother-in-law didn’t like me very 
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much. She thought | had played a dirty trick on her, but it really wasn’t me, it was her 
own daughter. Agnes was sorry she had hurt her mother so much because she never 
meant to hurt her. It was just the way things happened. A mother loves her daughter 

and she goes through anything to protect that daughter from getting hurt. She figured 
she had already hurt one daughter by letting Grace marry my brother John. 

But you know, we have five fingers in each hand and they are all different. You 
can’t condemn one for the other. And | thought | was being discriminated against for no 
reason of my own. It wasn’t my fault that John was my brother. But when my mother-in- 
law offered us her bed for the night, | thought that was very nice of her. | started to think 
about the things my brother had told me and slowly began changing my ideas about my 
wife’s mother. She was nothing like the stories my brother used to tell me. And | learned 
that you need to hear both sides before you can make up your own mind. 

The next morning my mother-in-law asked about our plans and said she'd like to 
have us live in Fall River permanently. She would help me get a job and find us a place 
to live near them on Fountain Street. They would help us with money till | started 
working. 

Agnes went out right away to find a job and was able to get one because there 
were plenty jobs for women. The year was 1930 . The country was in a Depression and 
jobs for men were hard to come by. | went out every day but came back to our 
apartment with no job. It was very hard. There was very little money and we couldn't 
afford to heat our apartment. So the house stayed cold. But we had lots of blankets and 


when we were under the covers together, there was plenty of heat. 
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When morning came, the water we had set out in a basin to wash in was a frozen 
block of ice. Even the pipes froze and we had to borrow water from our neighbors 
across the hall so that we could fix a little tea to warm up our insides. After our tea, 
Agnes would quickly get dressed for work and | would be left in the cold apartment. 

| hated it that | didn’t have a job. | would ask myself what | was doing here ina 
cold apartment when | could be in my sister’s warm house in Connecticut. But that’s the 
way it was. One day | was so cold | went looking for something we could burn in the 
stove. | found some old tires, cut them up and put them in the stove. It didn’t take long 
before the smoke started coming into the room and | couldn’t even open the windows. 
What a mess and the apartment was just as cold as when | started. 

Agnes was working sixty hours a week and earning five dollars. With that money 
we paid the rent which was $2.50 a week. The furniture payments were $1 a week and 
that left $1.50 for food. We would walk uptown and look for over-ripe bananas. You 
could buy a lot of bananas for ten cents and that’s what we ate: bread, bananas and 
tea. Once in a while we bought fish, which was pretty cheap. | was eating so much 
bread, bananas and fish that | got a rash. 

The doctor said that | needed to buy an ointment but | couldn't afford to do that. 
So instead | bought a bottle of vinegar and asked my brother to rub the vinegar on the 
rash. Oh, did that burn. But after a few minutes the burn would go away and it would 
feel okay. | did that for a few days but the rash got worse and | had to eventually buy the 
ointment. The doctor also told me | had to change my diet. So Agnes rubbed the 


ointment on my body and it did get better. And | changed my diet from bananas and fish 
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one week to fish and bananas the next. Sometimes | felt like a monkey eating so many 
bananas. 

And then on St. Joseph’s Day, the 19" of March, someone told me they had a 
job for me. Actually there were three job offers that day and they all called at the same 
time. But | took the job my mother-in-law got for me. It was at the Algonquin printing 
company, a cloth factory, and it paid $14 a week. | was told | would be working sixty-five 
hours a week, Monday to Saturday. 

The first week | worked from six in the morning to seven at night. Agnes brought 
me lunch and supper every day. My job was to put the printed cloth into these steam 
boxes. It wasn't really hard work, but it was very hot. The steam in those boxes was 
very alive. At the end of that week, | was like a zombie. And | didn’t even get my first 
week’s pay because the first week’s pay goes to the boss. After that, you work for 
yourself, but the first week’s pay was for the boss. And that’s the way it was. 

| worked at the Algonquin Printing Company for ten years and tried to make the 
best of things, but it wasn’t easy. In those days there were rules and one was that you 
obeyed the boss no matter what he said. You worked the first week and the first 
paycheck went to the boss. There were other things that weren’t right or fair and | 
couldn’t stand it. So | didn’t go along with it and because | didn't, | was fired. | didn’t 
think that was right and thank God | was no dummy. | had been to school and | could 
speak up for myself. 

| went in to see the Superintendent because | was told that he had fired me. | 
wanted to ask him why | was being fired. When | asked him for the reason he said he 


didn’t remember firing me. 
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“Well, my boss said you fired me.” 

“Who's your boss,” he asked, so | told him. 

“You wait right here.” And he sent his office girl to get my boss. 
When my boss walked into the Superintendent’s office and saw me, did his face turn 
red. And the Super asked, “So, what’s the story here? Joe says he’s been fired.” 

“Well, | asked him to do a job and he refused.” 

“And Joe, what’s your side of the story?” | had already told him but | told him 
again. 

“My boss wanted me to go into a machine and fix some water pipes, some steam 
pipes. And he wanted me to tie rags around them. Now you can’t keep steam inside of a 
pipe by tying rags around them. | know better than that. But | tied the rags and the 
steam kept coming through. And | guess he didn't like the idea of me telling him it 
wouldn’t work and he fired me.” 

The Super turned to my boss and told him to put me back on the job. | felt pretty 
good about that and returned to my job. 

| worked that job for about another three months and then one day my boss 
came up to me and told me to go and do another man’s job. When | got there | found 
the machine | was supposed to work on wasn’t running. It was broken. So | sat down 
and waited. Pretty soon my boss came by. 

“What are you doing?” 

“I’m here on the job you asked me to come to.” 


“Why aren’t you running the machine?” 
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“| can’t run this machine because it has the same problem as the one | was 
working on.” 

And he said, “You’re fired.” 

So | went back to the Superintendent’s office. When | got there the office girl told 
me he wasn’t in. She said he had gone to New York and wouldn’t be back for a week. | 
had to figure out what | was going to do next, so | went outside to think. 

| was waiting by the gate when another boss came walking by. His name was 
Tom McCann, a wonderful man, and he was going home for lunch. When he saw me he 
asked what | was doing there. | told him what happened, but | also told him a lie. | said 
the Super had sent me outside to wait for him so that he could give me a job in his 
department. 

“Okay Joe,” he said. “You go back in and when | return from lunch I'll put you on 
a job.” And sure enough, after his lunch he took me to his department and showed me 
the job | would be doing. | would be checking the cloth that came from the department 
upstairs where | had my old job. 

| began checking the colors and patterns in the cloth and noticed a lot of skips in 
the color. That’s what happens when the steam gets between the color and the cloth, it 
makes the color loose. When the cloth was washed, it left a big blotch which left you 
with damaged cloth. | brought samples of the damaged cloth to my new boss to show 
him. He told me to close the machine down. He was going to see the Super and have 
him talk to my old boss that | worked for in the first department. 

When my old boss came down and saw the damaged cloth, he didn’t know what 


to say. | told the Super that this is what | was fighting for upstairs, but | couldn’t get my 
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boss to listen. The Super fired my old boss and told me to take over his job. But | didn’t 
want his job. | didn’t want people saying | was mean and took away the job of aman 
with a large family. He had eight children and | couldn’t do that to the poor man. So | 
refused the job. The Super told me to continue in the department checking cloth and he 
put someone else in my old boss’s place. 

My new boss Tom McCann saw that | was treated very well by the 
Superintendent. He thought the world of me and always treated me well. The Super had 
plumbers go upstairs to check on those steam pipes and repair them. There were no 
more problems with the cloth after that. Everything was straightened out except the 
boss lost his job and | was known as a stinker. | had come from Connecticut and made 
the poor man lose his job. | stayed on that job for ten years and never had any more 
problems till the owner of the factory decided to liquidate the plant. 

At that time, Japan was buying up all the scraps they could find from the United 
States. They planned to turn them back into guns and ammunition to fire back on us, 
but of course, at the time we didn’t know anything about this plan. Mr. Newman, the 
owner of the plant, called for a big meeting and told us that all the old men would have 
to go. The young men would stay on and have to double up the jobs. Either that or close 
the place down. 

Naturally, no one wanted to lose their job, because jobs were hard to get. So we 
agreed to double up and we also had to take a cut in pay. We figured a little bit was 
better than nothing at all. But that’s life, | guess. We worked like that for a year and at 


the end of the year, Mr. Newman closed the plant anyway. He said we had to close 
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down but in compensation we would all get a $5 bonus. We were all happy about the 
bonus but not that the plant was closing and we were now out of work. 

Two weeks later | walked down to the plant to pick up clothes and some old stuff 
that | had there that wasn’t worth much. In the winter time, we would have to go 
outdoors to get the ammonia and acids for the dyes and | kept overalls, a heavy coat 
and extra shoes to put on when we went outside. They kept us warm and protected us. | 
wanted to get those things back. 

When | went to find my shoes and clothes, | saw bales and bales of cloth 
standing in front of the area where our old clothes and shoes were kept. | told the 
watchman that | needed to have him move those bales so | could get my shoes. He said 
there was another pile of old shoes nearby and | could take a pair from that pile. 

“| don’t want any pair, | want my own shoes. And if you don’t move those bales of 
cloth, I’m going to cut them down.” 

“You can’t do that,” he said, and he called Mr. Newman over. 

Mr. Newman said, “What is it you want?” 

“| want my clothes. You know | have two pair overalls, a sweater, a coat and 
shoes.” 

“There’s a pile of shoes over there. You can take any pair you want.” 

“| want my own shoes and clothes.” 

“You can’t cut those bales down. You know how long it took to put them up?” 

“| don’t care how long it took to put them up. | want them taken down or I’m going 
to get a policeman to come in here and get my clothes.” 


Mr. Newman said, “Wait a minute. What kind of clothes did you leave behind?” 
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“| just told you. | had a coat, a sweater, two pair overalls one of them practically 
brand new. 

“I tell you what. I'll give you $5 and you leave everything alone. 

“Oh no, | don’t want $5.” 

“Well how much do you want?” 

“lL want $15.” 

“Fifteen dollars! You told me that your clothes were old, except for the one new 
pair of overalls.” 

“That’s true. But the coat cost me $15 when it was new.” 

“But it’s old now.” 

“Yes, but it does the same job as a new one. And when | went out in the winter 
time to get the acid, it kept me warm.” 

“I'll tell you what I’m going to do. I'll give you $10.” 

“Oh no, | want $15.” 

“We'll see about that.” And he started to walk away. 

| went outside and got a cop. | told the policeman all about it and he said we’d go 
back and cut all the bales down. Everyone in the city was angry with Mr. Newman 
because he was closing down all the mills, one after the other. He had already closed 
about seven mills and there were a lot of people out of work. 

The policeman and | went back to talk to Mr. Newman, and he asked us to follow 
him to his office. Mr. Newman agreed to give me the $15 on the condition that | not tell 
anyone. | said | could care less. All | wanted was my clothes and if | couldn't get them | 


wanted $15. 
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He finally agreed and said he would make out a check. | said | didn’t want a 
check, | wanted cash. So he had to ask different people in the office to lend him the 
money because he didn’t have the cash on him. And they all raised the money. 

“I'll remember that as long as | live because it was such a shame. A rich man like 
him and he didn’t have $15. He had to ask the office workers.” 

They stood around hiding the smiles on their faces and | could tell they were 
secretly happy for me and for what | was doing. There were a lot of people behind me. 
But the Algonquin Printing Company still closed its doors and | was out again looking for 
a job. 

| heard the Plymouth Finishing Company was looking for workers to run jigs. 

| told them | could run a jig, even though | couldn't. | figured | had nothing to lose. So 
they hired me and put me on these jigs. 

The first day | just sat there, looking at them, not knowing where to start. There 
was an old man sitting on a chair nearby, and he said, “What’s the matter? You kind of 
mixed up?” 

“Yeah. The place where | used to work was an old place and had all these old 
machines.” 

“Oh, these are all new machines. They are much better and this is a good place 
to work. You stand right here and I'll show you what to do.” 

So the old man showed me what to do and | soon started running the job. Then 
he brought me a fishing pole and said it was for me to go fishing. | figured he was 
pulling my leg, so | took the pole and put it aside. Meanwhile, | was learning about the 
jigs. 
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Running jigs is you have two rolls, one on top of the motor and one on the other 
side. As one roll empties it fills up the other one. You push the clutch and it comes back. 
When the roll is filled up and there are about a thousand yards in each roll, the big 
wheel slows and the little wheel goes very fast. As the little roll fills up, you can bet it 
spins even faster, and you have to put your hand on top of it to feel the hem, where it’s 
sewn together and you feel the plit-plit-plit. When you feel that you have to quickly shut 
off the clutch so that it stops and you can push it back again. By the time | touched the 
hem and turned off the clutch, it was too late and it went right through to the other side. 

Now there’s boiling water there and there’s rolls under there. And this is where | 
learned about the fishing pole. You take the pole to push the cloth under the rolls so that 
when you push it on the other side, the rolls hold the cloth underneath to catch the dye. 
And | said to myself, live and learn. There | thought the old man was pulling my leg, but 
no, he knew what he was talking about. | was the one who didn’t know what he was 
doing. Which is true. 

But anyway, | learned the job and stayed there till the union came in and told us 
we should get organized. The company offered us a ten cent raise, a week’s vacation 
and they said they would make things easier for us as long as we kept the unions out. 
They said if we let the union in we’d have to pay dues and end up with less money. 

| helped to organize the people but | told the union leader that the company was 
doing a lot for the workers and it would be hard for them to come in now. | suggested 
we wait a while but the union leaders wanted to bring it to a vote. The union lost by two 
votes and | knew | would be automatically fired with no union to back me up. 


And that’s how | ended up working for Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 
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My first job was a job that nobody wanted because it was so dangerous. It was ona 
machine that cut rubber. But, | didn’t have much choice. It was take that job or go out on 
the street. | had five children at the time and needed the money so | took the job. 

Once | was working the machine | saw the danger of the job and suggested to 
my boss that they put a guard on the machine cutters. | was told my job was to run the 
machine and not criticize it. Either run it or go home. There was no other choice. | ran 
that machine for about eight months, alternating two weeks nights and two weeks days. 
To make it fair on the workers, they changed shifts every two weeks. 

One day about three o’clock in the morning, when | was working the night shift, 

| was loading up my machine with rubber tubing. The day was March 1944. Because 
we were fighting a war, my machine was switched from tires to cutting the rubber hosing 
for gas masks. There had recently been an accident with this machine and it was 
difficult to get anyone to work it. My boss told me that no one else was to touch that 
machine. | was the only one to operate it and run it during my shift. 

But as things happen, that morning my boss was coming towards my machine, 
probably half asleep himself, wondering why the cutting switch was turned off. He didn’t 
even notice me. | was bending over on the side getting more hosing to load, while my 
left hand was resting on the hosing already on the machine near the blade. He flipped 
on the switch and walked away. 

Before anyone could realize what was happening, the blade next to the hosing 
with my hand resting on it started to move, making quarter inch cuts along my hand, 
amputating my fingers. | tried to feel for the shut-off switch with my free hand but 


couldn't reach it. By now the cuts were past my wrist, so | just pulled my amputated arm 
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out of the cutting blades. It took all my strength. Blood was everywhere, but all | 
remember was holding on to my bleeding stump and screams everywhere. | don’t even 
remember the pain. That came later. 

After my time in the hospital they made me go back to working on that machine. 
They said a safety switch had been installed. The war was still on and gas mask hosing 
still needed to be cut and sent out. 

Firestone switched to producing foam mattresses after the war. Because they 
wanted me to leave, they gave me the toughest jobs, hoping | would quit in frustration. 
Rita was born in August of that year and now there was another mouth to feed. 

You know I’m a strong man but I’m short, and now | had one good hand and a 
prosthesis hook on my left arm. Well, they had me carrying these huge mattresses over 
my head and putting them in the ovens to cure. My co-workers said you could always 
tell the mattresses Joe worked on because there was a small hole on the left side where 
the hook would poke through. 

And | stayed at Firestone till the day | retired at age sixty-two, the year Firestone 
closed its doors in Fall River in 1971. | never got to fight in the war, but you might say | 


ended up with a war injury anyway. 
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d. 20 Aug 1993 
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For Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception. 
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Honeymooning by the water in Connecticut 1930 
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Papa’s last year playing the guitar before the accident 1943 
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SPY 


Papa using his hook prosthesis in his garden on 262 Division Street 
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Papa’s mother (Ermelinda) 
Papa’s brother Larry who died of typhoid fever shortly after returning to Portugal 1927. 
He was 14 years old. 

Papa’s father (Joseph Sr.) 
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Island of Saint Michael in the Azores, birth place of Joseph Silva 
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Joseph Silva, a true son of Portugal. Age 77 
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